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DOIIESTIC  UTILIZATION  OF  COTTON.  ^igficutUiB , 
IN  RELATION  TO  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS:  IN/THE  SOUTHl 


An  address  by  R.  J.  Cheatham,  Chief,  Cotton  processing 
Eivision,  Utilization  of  Farm  Products  Southern  Regional  Laborator^^, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering,  United,  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  before  the  Southern  Agricultural  'Vorlcers' 
Association,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  February  7,  1940. 


The  headlines  of  our  papers  are  filled  these  da.js   va.th  the  latest  de- 
velopments of  the  war  in  Europe.  Some  of  us  get  pretty  excited  about  I'diat 
might  happen  to  us  should  this  or  that  side  vfin  the  war.  And  yet  the  things 
that  are  happening  daily  in  the  field  of  cotton  utilization  in  this  country 
are  vastly  more  important  to  the  South,  and.  possibly  to  our  entire  nation,  than 
any  probable  outcome  of  this  European  war.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  play 
down  the  effects  of  vddespread  foreign  wars  upon  our  own  domestic  life,  for  the 
effects  are  often  severe,  but  rather  to  emphasize  the  close  relationship  which 
exists  between  the  utilization  of  cotton  in  this  country  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  South. 

Speaking  of  war,  cotton  itself  is  on  a  kind  of  battle  front  of  its  ovm. 
The  quantities  of  cotton  going  into  the  himdreds  of  different  domestic  uses 
are  constantly  changing,  as  are  the  uses  them.selves.   Changes  in  fashions  and 
styles  of  clothing  and  the  technical  developments  vdthin  industrj'-  contribute 
largely  to  this  shifting.  New  uses  appear  from  time  to  time  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  certain  grades  and  staples  of  cotton,  while  consumption  through  some 
existing  use  is  being  curtailed  or  even  completely  stopped.  Up  to  about  1930, 
cotton  consumption  in  the  United  States  was  in  a  generally  expansive  period,  so 
that  decreased  consumption  in  some  channels  was  at  least  offset  by  increased  con- 
sumption in  others.  For  example,  the  decreased  use  of  cotton  in  women's  hosier^" 
that  occurred  from  1920  to  1930  was  more  than  offset  by  the  large  increase  that 
occurred  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  autom.obile  tires.  Biit  whereas  m.any  of 
these  changes  prior  to  1930  represented  merely  a  shifting  from  one   type  of  cot- 
ton product  to  another,  especially  in  the  field  of  clothing  and  household  uses;,, 
in  recent  years,  an  increasing  nuj-nber  of  these  chang-es  have  been  caused  by  the 
direct  substitution  of  other  textiles  and  other  materials  for  cotton  products. 
Jute  and  paper  mainly  in  industrial  uses,  and  rayon  mainly  in  clothing  and  house- 
hold uses,  have  made  measurable  inroads  on  the  consumption  of  cotton. 

As  an  example  of  this  substitu.tion  in  industrial  uses,  consider  the  utili- 
zation of  cotton  in  the  cem.ent  industry.  For  the  25   years  ending  v/ith  1925, 
nearly  90  percent  of  total  cem.ent  shipm.ents  were  made  in  cotton  bags,  but  since 
1930  less  than  4-0  percent  of  the  shipments  were  in  cotton  bags,  while  more  than 
40  percent  were  in  paper  bags,  and  the  remainder  shipped  in  bulk.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  paper  material  suitable  for  this  purpose  vias  an  outstanding  techno- 
logical accomplisliment,  but  the  cotton  groi/er  can  derive  little  satisfaction 
from  knovdng  this.  But  perhaps  it  does  bring  to  mind  the  question:  Cannot 
technological  research  be  applied  in  the  same  way  to  the  advantage  of  cotton? 
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It  can,  and  in  a  moment  I'll  give  you  a  concrete  example.  But  right  now,  let's 
take  stock  of  v/hat  has  been  happening  to  cotton  in  other  uses;  that  is,  in 
clothing  and  household  uses. 

Statistics  illustrating  the  displacement  of  cotton  in  the  clothing  and 
household  fields  are  difficult  to  obtain,  and  those  that  are  available  are  sub- 
ject to  a  variety  of  conflicting  interpretations.  But  I  think  ive  can  obtain  an 
answer  from  personal  knowledge.  How  many  articles  that  you  now  buy  are  made 
from  synthetic  fibers,  whereas  10  or  12  years  ago  they  were  made  mostly  or 
wholly  from,  cotton?  For  instance,  m.en's  socks,  bedspreads,  v.dndow  curtcins, 
ladies  underwear,  slips,  and  certain  types  of  dresses.  iJultipl^vrlng  your  ovm  ey,- 
perience  by  the  total  number  of  consumers  in  the  United  States,  you  can  see  there 
is  no  doubt  that  cotton  has  lost  considerable  of  its  market  in  many  clotliing  and 
household  uses. 

At  this  point  let  me  make  two  things  very  clear.  Fii'st,  I  am  not  trying 
to  condemn  these  fibers  and  other  materials  which  compete  vrlth   cotton.  Blind 
antagonism  toward  them  mil  not  alter  the  situation.  The  very  fact  that  we  buy 
these  cor.peting  products  with  our  orrn  money  is  evidence  enough  that  we  ourselves 
prefer  them;  for  certain  uses,  and  freedom  to  spend  Y/hat  money  we  may  have  in 
the  Tfay  that  we  please  is  something  that  none  of  us  will  wdllingly  give  up. 
And  second,  I  am  not  trying  to  spread  alarm.  By  far  the  bulk  of  cotton  uses 
appear  to  be  in  no  danger  at  all  for  many  years  to  come  from  competing  products. 
But  don't  let  this  lull  us  into  a  false  sense  of  security.   There  are  many 
small  uses,  and  some  not  so  small,  vmich  have  already  been  lost,  and  there  are 
many  others  which  are  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Although  individually  these 
uses  may  be  comparatively  small,  in  the  aggregate  they  assunie  considerable  im- 
portance, and  it  is  worth  our  every  effort  not  only  to  maintain  but  also  to 
extend  the  use  of  cotton. 

I  need  not  tell  this  audience  why  we  should  bend  our  efforts  j.n  this 
direction.  You  know  T/hy  as  well  as  I.  Cotton,  directly  and  indirectly,  pro- 
vides a  livelihood  to  more  people  than  does  any  other  plant  crop.  About 
12,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  derive  their  principal  support  from  the 
growing,  ginning,  handling,  and  manufacturing  of  cotton.  It  is  the  m.ajor  crop 
on  1,500,000  farms,  and  of  all  the  plant  crops  it  is  the  greatest  source  of 
cash  farm  income.  And  in  its  manufacture,  approximately  400,000  people  are 
ordinarily  employed  in  the  1,200  cotton  textile  mills  of  this  country,  by  far 
the  most  of  which  are  located  in  the  South. 

These  are  important  facts  -  highly  im^portant  -  but  they  portray  only  a 
part  of  the  picture  I  v;ant  to  bring  to  you.  Cotton  is  grown,  picked,  ginned, 
sold, and  manufactured  because  there  is  a  dem.and  for  the  manufactured  goods  into 
TiThich  cotton  goes.  Cotton  is  not  used  simply  because  it  has  been  groririj   as 
vdtness  our  14,000,000  bale  carryover  from  the  last  crop-year.  If  v:e  v.^ant  to 
sell  hov/ever  much  cotton  is  produced,  at  favorable  prices,  there  m.ust  be  a  de- 
mand for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  at  prices  ■•■.'•hich 
permit  manufacturers  to  pay  favorable  prices  for  the  raw  material.  Of  course 
there  can  be  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton  vd.thcut  appre- 
ciably affecting  the  price  of  many  tj^pes  of  finished  cotton  articles,  such  as 
men's  shirts,  where  the  price  of  the  raw  cotton  is  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  selling  price  of  the  finished  article.   On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
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many  large  uses,  such  as  bags,  where  the  price  of  the  ravf  cotton  represents 
nearly  half  the  price  of  the  finished  bags,  and  v:here  a  difference  of  a  few  • 
cents  may  mean  a  difference  in  sales  of  several  million  bags.  In  other  Yfords, 
whether  we  have  good  prices  or  poor  prices,  r/hether  we  can  sell  large  crops  or 
only  small  crops,"  is  dependent  in  the  final  analysis  upon  conditions  obtaim.ng 
in  the  field  of  cotton  utilization.  Some  of  jou  may  say  that  this  is  obvious. 
I  think  it  is,  but  in  the  presence  of  other  considerations  it  is  a  truth  some- 
times lost  sight  of  and  I  want  to  emphasize  it.  ■ 

In  what  follows  I  v;ant  to  confine  my  discussions  to  the  utilization  of 
cotton  in  domestic  markets.  During  recent  years  our  exports  of  cotton  have 
fallen  off  sharply.  That,  in  itself,  'is  of  tremendous  importance  to  cotton 
grovrers  but  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  this  problem.  If  Yje 
could  regain  our  former  volume  of  cotton  exports  vfith  some  degree  of  permanence, 
and  at  favorable  prices,  much  of  what  I  have  to  say  vrould  be  of  only  academdc 
interest.  You  have  already  heard  our  cotton  export  problem  discussed  on  nuni- 
erous  occasions  and  there  is  nothing  new  which  I  can  add.  Eut  I  do  want  to 
point  out  that,  ovdng  largely  to  increased  production  of  foreign  groirths  and 
to  the  domestic  policies  of  totalitarian  countries  encouraging  the  use  of  syn- 
thetic fibers,  there  is  little  likeliliood  that  such  large  foreign  markets  as 
this  country  was  accustomed  to  during  the  1920 's  mil  ever  be  regained.  As  a 
consequence,  the  domestic  market  has  becom.e  of  increasing  importance  to  cotton 
growers  of  the  United  States,  and  if  production  is  to  be  maintained  at  an;^nThere 
near  the  levels  of  the  1920' s,  or  even  at  the  levels  which  obtained  during  the 
past  5  or  6  years,  increased  outlets  must  be  found  in  domestic  markets.  This 
is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  cotton  utilization  in  this  country  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  South  than  any  probable  outcom.e  of  the  European  war. 

Not/  Yfhat  is  involved  in  increasing  the  utilization  of  cotton?  ITell,  we 
can't  bring  this  about  by  wishful  thinking, ■ and  we  have  no  Aladdin's  lamp  that 
we  can  rub.  I'm  not  trying  to  be  facetious,  I  am  serious.  The  only  way  by 
Tifhich  cotton  utilization  .can  be  increased  is  by  positive  and  intensive  efforts 
directed  specifically  toward  that  end;  that  is,  by  conducting  research  and  in- 
vestigations aimed  specifically  at  increasing  the  consumption  of  cotton. 

Perhaps  a  pertinent  question  at  this  point  wo\ild  be,  can  domestic  cotton 
consumption  be  increased  by  any  method?  In  my  opinion  the  answer  is  "yes,"  and 
my  answer  is  not  based  solely  on  faith  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  research 
method,  although  there  is  necessarily  a  large  element  of  faith  involved  where 
research  is  concerned. 

To  get  a  clearer  picture  of  the  possibilities  of  inci-easing  the  domestic 
utilization  of  cotton,  let's  examine  the  field  of  cotton  utilization  itself. 
Let's  see  just  what  our  problem  consists  of.  '.ihat  are  the  forces  and  conditions 
Tdth  vfhich  we  have  to  contend?  lie   cannot  solve  a  problem  effectively,  if  at 
all,  unless  we  know  precisely  vrhat  the  problem  is. 

Cotton  utilization  in  the  United  States  is  a  trem.endously  complex  field. 
There  are  literally  hundreds  of  separate  and  distinct  uses  and  the  quantities 
of  cotton  going  into  each  of  them  are  affected  by  a  multitude  of  different 
factors.  But  in  spite  of  this  great  coiaplexity,  -in^  can  group  them  into  a  few 
divisions  which  have  several  general  characteristics  in  common. 
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For  example,  we  knoiT  that  about  40  percent  of  the  cotton  consusaed  in 
this  country  goes  into  v;hat  we  call  "industrial"  usesj  that  is,  uses  like  auto- 
mobile tire  fabrics,  bags,  tmne  and  cordage,  belting,  a.nd  so  on.  In  raost  in- 
dustrial uses,  the  durability  of  a  fabric  under  moderate  to  severe  treatment  is 
a  matter  of  prime  importance  in  its  selection.  'Another  equally  impcrtant  con- 
sideration-is the  relative  price  of  competing  materials.  Cotton  meets  both  of 
these  requirements  admirably,  but  vd.thin  recent  years,  jute  and  pajDer  -  especi- 
ally paper  -  have  been  cutting  steadily  into  many  industrial  uses  once  entirely- 
supplied  by   cotton.  An  example  was  given  a  moment  ago  in  the  case  of  bags  for- 
shipping  cem.ent.   The  principal  advantage  of  paper  and  jute  in  industrial  uses 
is  their  cheapness  in  relation  to  cotton.       .  " 

Then  we  have  one  or  two  instances  of  higher-priced  fibers  competing  with 
cotton  in  an  industrial  use.  For  example,  som.e  rayon  is  now  being  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  automobile  tires.  And  this  brings  to  mind  the  statement  made  a 
moment  ago  that  I  would  give  you  a  concrete  exaraple  of  what  technological  and 
scientific  research  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  aiding  cotton  vdth  its  compet- 
itors. I  do  not  want  to  digress  too  far  afield,  but  I  believe  you  va.ll   find 
something  of  interest  in  this  example. 

Modern  cord-tire  fabric  is  itself  a  true  product  of  research.  It  is 
fascinating  to  trace  its  gradual  evolution  from  the  tj^Des  used  in  the  old  high- 
pressure  casings  into  the  t;^rpes  now  used  in  our  durable,  high-speed  balloon 
tires,  but  time  does  not  pemiit.  More  recently,  we  have  had  an  example  of  re- 
search in  the  field  of  tire  fabrics  vrhich  should  caution  us  against  ever  writ- 
ing "finis"  on  the  development  of  any  product,  no  m.atter  hov;  satisfactory  it 
may  seem.  'Yith  huge  trucks  lujiibering  over  the  country  at  50  miles  an  hour  on 
mammoth  tires  containing  nearly  a  bale  of  cotton  in  the  form  of  fabric,  and  with 
these  tires  performing  in  a  way  in  which  no  one  ever  dreamed  tires  could  ever 
be  made  to  perform,  it  seemed  that  little  was  left  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
further  improvement.  But  there  suddenly  appeared  in  this  field  the  fruits  of 
intensive  research  on  another  type   of  fiber,  rayon.  In  1937,  a  truck  tire  with 
cord  fabric  made  from' rayon,  instead  of  cotton,  Y/as  placed  on  the  market. 
Though  more  expensive,  this  rayon-cord  tire  yras   reported  to  be  more  durable 
than  existing  cotton-cord  tires  under  extra-heavy' loads  in  sustained  high-speed 
service.  About  a  year  later,  rayon-cord  tires  designed  for  the  e3rbra-q;.iality 
passenger  car  tire  field  vv-'ere  announced. 

This  looked  very  much  like  the  beginning  of  a  trend  of  great  danger  to 
cotton,  for  about  8  percent  of  all  the  domestically  consumed  cotton  each  year 
goes  into  tire  fabrics.  But  manufacturers  of  cotton-cord  fabric  got  busy  and 
the  results  of  their  efforts  are  distinctly  encouraging  to  producers  and  pro- 
cessors of  cotton.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  a  new  type  of  cotton-cord  fabric, 
the  result  of  research,  v^as  placed  on  the  market  and  its  makers  claim  that  it 
outperforms  any  other  type  of  fabric. 

The  extent  to  vfhich  rayon  may  finally  replace  cotton  in  this  field  is 
still  highly  uncertain,  but  these  recent  improvements  in  the  design  of  cotton 
tire-cords  have  undoubtedly  narrovred  the  field  potentially  open  to  rayon,  and 
definitely  prove  that  research  can  be  effective  in  maintaining  the  consumption 
of  cotton. 
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There  are  other  examples  that  might  be  mentioned  which  illustrate  the 
opportunities  for  research  to  increase  the  consuriiption  of  cotton  in  industrial 
uses.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  -with  limited  funds  has  itself  experienced 
some  success  along  these  lines,  but  I  believe  the  foregoing  example  is  suffici- 
ent to  illustrate  the  point. 

In  clothing  and  household  fabrics,  v;hich  represent  about  4-0  percent  and 
20  percent  of  our  domestic  consumption,  i^espectively,  the  factors  of  comj,!et- 
ition  are  somevdiat  different.   In  many  of  these  uses,  appearance,  along  i^-lth  a 
certain  required  minimum  of  durability^  is  the  competitive  factor  of  greatest 
importance.  During  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  gradually  increasing 
substitution  of  rayon  for  cotton  in  certain  clothing  and  household  fabrics. 
This  has  come  about' principally  because  of  a  greater  sales  appeal  possessed  by 
these  rayon  fabrics,  for  in  many  instances  the  cotton  fabrics  displaced  %,'ere 
cheaper  and  more  durable. 

To  a  considerable  extent  fabrics  made  from  synthetic  fibers  depend  upon 
new  chemical  processes  for  their  style  and  sales  appeal.  This  fact  is  signi- 
ficant, for  it  points  the  way  to  the  main  t;^^e  of  research  needed  on  cotton  to 
maintain  and  extend  its  use  in  clothing  and  household  fabrics.  But  I  shall  not 
go  into  details  regarding  this  tjT)e  of  research.  Dr.  Scott,  who  addresses  you 
later,  will  discuss  needed  research  on  chemical  finishes  for  cotton  fabrics. 

This  just  about  completes  the  picture  I  v/ant  to  bring  to  you.  It  has  been 
all  too  sketchy,  but  the  main  outline  is  there.  Your  attention  has  been  called 
again  to  what  the  cotton  industry  —  from  the  growing  of  cotton  on  through  to 
its  manufacture  ~  means  to  the  economy  of  the  South.  Your  special  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  our  domestic  market  is  becoming  of  ever  in- 
creasing importance,  and  that  it  is  conditions  obtaining  in  the  field  of  cotton 
utilization  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  determine  how  much  of  our  crop  can 
be  sold  at  favorable  prices.   The  conclusion  was  drav/n  that  if  production  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  maintained  at  an^mhere   near  the  levels  which 
obtained  during  the  1920' s,  or  even  at  those  of  the  last  5  or  6  years,  increased 
outlets  must  be  found  in  domestic  markets. 

•  The  natural  expansion  period  of  cotton  consumption  in  this  country  has 
ended,  and  the  only  way  by  which  cotton  utilization  can  be  increased  is  by  posi- 
tive efforts  directed  specifically  toward  that  endjtaatis,  \j   coiiductin.r;  research 
and  investigations  aimed  specifically  at  increasing  the  utilization  of  cotton. 
Further,  the  time  has  come  when  intensive  work  of  this  nature  must  be  done,  and 
must  be  begun  mthout  delay,  if  domestic  markets  for  Am-erican  cotton  are  to  be 
expanded,  or  even  maintained  at  present  levels. 

And  novj,  just  one  final  point.  Our  J'ederal  Government  has  not  been  blind 
to  these  facts.  As  you  knoY;,  Congress  has  appropriated  money  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  4-  regional  research  laboratories,  and  these  laboratories 
have  been  charged  -vath  the  task  of  finding  new  and  Tdder  outlets  and  markets  for 
surplus  farm  comiriodities.  The  one  for  the  Southern  region,  now  under  construc- 
tion in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  mil  work  on  cotton,  peanuts,  and  sv/eet  pota- 
toes, with  major  attention  on  cotton.  The  research  on  cotton  lint  vfill  be 
concerned  with  problems  of  precisely  the  nature  that  I  have  just  outlined,  and 
will  be  organized  into  three  separate  divisions,  namely,  the  Division  of  Funda- 
mental Cotton  Fiber  Investigations j  the  Cotton  Processing  Division^  and  the 
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■Cotton  Chemical  Finishing  Division.  There  mil  also  be  research  on  cottonseed 
and  its  various  byproducts. ■    ■  _  -     . 

Research  on  the  chemical  and  physical  structure  of  cotton  fiber,  and  on 
those  inherent  properties  which  govern  the  utility  of  cotton,  mil  be  conducted 
in  the  Division  of  Fundamental  Cotton  Fiber  Investigations.   The  importance  of 
research  of  this  nature  is  worth  stressing  because  it  is'  the  function  of  funda- 
iT.ental  research  to  supply  a  steady  stream  of  scientific  facts  upon  ivhich  applied 
research  is  based.  The  research  on  chemical  finishes  for  cotton  fabrics  mil, 
of  course,  be  conducted  in  the  Cotton  Chemical  Finishing  Division.  As  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago.  Dr.  Scott  will  tell  you. about  this  work.  Research  in  which 
primary  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  finding  new  and  extended  industrial  uses  for 
cotton  vd.ll  be  conducted  in  the  Cotton  Processing  Division,  although  some  v/ork 
will  also  be  done  in  this  division  on  clothing  and  household  fabrics.  This  is 
the  Division  v/ith  v/hich  I  shall  be  associated,  and  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
very  briefly  what  our  aims  are  and  by  what  means  Tre  hope  to  accomplish  them. 

The  work  of  the  Cotton  Processing  Division  will  be  organized  into  three 
separate  but  closely  cooperating  sections.  First,  there  will  be  a  Survey  and 
Appraisal  Section.  It  will  collect,  analyze,  and  interpret  various  tjrpes  of 
technical  and  economic  data  v.hich  vdll  be  needed  in  connection  mth  the  research 
of  the  other  two  sections.  Such  information  vdll  be  of  great  value  in  selecting 
the  most  worth-diile  projects  on  vvhich  to  work,  mil  provide  many  clues  to 
directions  along  v/hich  nev;  research  nrlght  profitably  be  undertaken,  and  ivill^  be 
of  aid  in  evaluating  the  industrial  possibilities  of  the  products  of  research  as 
they  are  developed.  I  could  give  you  numerous  examples  of  the  importance  of 
this  type  of  work,  and  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  having  it  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  research  program,  but  time  does  not  permit. 

The  Fabric  Development  Section  vdll,  as  you  might  surmise,  vrork  on  the 
development  of  nevr  and  improved  cotton  yarns  and  fabrics  for  specific  purposes. 
Research  procedure  for  such  work  is  quite  straightfonvard.  Through  economic 
and  technological  surveys,  or  through  suggestions  received  from  various  sources, 
attention  is  focused  upon  some  specific  potential  use,  like  cotton  bagging  for 
cotton,  or  on  a  fabric  to  prevent  soil  erosion  in  highway  construction.  The 
physical  properties  and  cost  requirements  of  the  use  are  carefully  studied  and 
then  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  research  staff  is  applied  to  design  and 
produce  a  cotton  fabric  to  meet  both  the  physical  and  cost  requirements,  if 
this  is  possible.  An  important  point  to  bring  out  here  is  that  we  study  par- 
ticularly the  requirements  of  the  use  itself,  and  orJLy  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison do  v/e  study  the  properties  and  cost  of  the  product  currently  being  used— 
if  there  is  one.   The  significance  of  this  is  that  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  the  unprocessed  textile  fiber  that  is  cheapest  makes  the  most  satisfactory 
product.  For  example,  jute  sells  for  about  half  as  much  as  cotton;  and  yet  we 
have  recently  found  a  satisfactory  cotton  tvdne  for  tying  mail  which,  on  a 
yardage  basis,  is  in  the  competitive  price  range  of  jute. 

A  third  section  vdll  work. on  the  development  of  new  and  improved  cotton 
processing  machinery  and  methods  of  manufacture,  with  the  purpose  of  lovrering 
manufacturing  costs  and  improving  the  quality  of  cotton'  products.  In  most 
industrial  uses,  like  bags  for  example,,  manufacturing  costs  of  the  fabric  amount 
to  more  than  a  third  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product.  Price  competition  is 


keen  in  most  industrial  uses  and  we  know  that  reduction  of  manufacturing  costs 
by  a  fevj'  cents  per  pound  can  mean  a  considerable  shifting  over  to  cotton  from 
a  competing  product  like  jute  or  paper. 

Finally,  the  new  cotton  fabrics  and  other  products  of  research  Y\fill  be 
given  appropriate  tests  to  determine  their  commercial  practicability,  and  the 
information  obtained  therefrom  made  available  to  those  who  will  use  it. 

These  are  the  methods  and  tj.-pes  of  research  which  vrill  be  followed  in 
the  Cotton  Processing  Division.   Together  with  the  research  of  the  other  Divi- 
sions of  the  Southern  Regional  Laboratory  they  will  form  part  of  a  comprehensive, 
concerted,  closely-knit  program  of  research — scientific,  technological,  and 
economic — all  carried  on  TJlth  the  specific  aim  of  finding  new  and  wider  uses 
for  cotton. 

Research  is  a  method  which  should  be  more  and  more  productive  of  worth- 
while results  v;ith  the  passing  of  each  year.  In  the  case  of  cotton  such  a 
program  is  long  overdue.   This  y.dll  be  the  first  tim.e  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  ever  gone  into  research  on  utilization  of  cotton  and  its  byproducts  in 
such  a  thorough  and  aggressive  manner.   Congress  has  appropriated  money  for 
this  research  program  Y/hich  Td.ll  provide  personnel,  equipment,  and  funds  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  problem  of  finding  neviT  and 
extended  outlets  for  cotton  and  its  bj^products.  But  it  is  up  to  us  -  all  of 
us  -  to  make  the  program  pay.  'Ye  know  the  problems  confronting  the  cotton  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States;  we  know  the  opportunities  afforded  by  research; 
and  we  know  how  important  it  is  that  we  bend  every  effort  toward  increasing  the 
utilization  of  American  Cotton. 


